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MONSIGNOR RONALD KNOX! 
A Personal Portrait 
G. B. STERN 


ANY years ago I was discussing with Father M. a fairly 
Me point of Catholic scholarship, and, rather out 

of my depth, asked him what Ronald Knox had had to 
say on the subject. ‘Ah, well’, he replied, ‘Ronnie Knox is of 
course hors de concours.’ 

And something slipshod in my mental French translation left 
me surprised at Reaien Monsignor Knox spoken of as hors de 
combat! Later, amused at my mistake, I passed it on to Monsignor 
himself, thinking it would amuse him too; and ‘I expect I will 
be hors de combat next Wednesday’, he remarked; ‘I’m flying for 
the first time, out to Uganda.’ 

And I have since wondered what his mind did with that 
description of himself as hors de concours, for it was certainly by no 
visible act of diffidence that his comment had left it discarded on 
the floor. I was still to learn that this great prelate of modern 
times, this famous wit and scholar, was celled with humility like 
honey in the comb; an innate humility; he could no more keep 
it concealed than some people can conceal their innate arrogance. 
Yet by some spiritual poise he was likewise immune from having 
to supply those tiresome protestations of inferiority which Freud 
forgot to remove sharply into a wholly separate classification; true 
humility exists in its own air of freedom, and when we are in its 
presence perhaps we remark ‘there must be humility in the room’ 
as we might say ‘there must be violets in the room’... . But an 
inferiority complex is a miserable sandwich-man with boards 
front and back; and if their announcements are blatant, the 
= has an extrovert inferiority-complex: but if the sandwich 

ards get lugged about with their message turned inwards so 
that we cannot see what it is, they have an introvert inferiority- 
complex, just as tiresome. Nobody ever heard Ronald Knox 
clamour for attention by falsely asserting that he could not excel 
where he manifestly could and had; that would be taking up 
time, and he was always loth to squander time on himself. Is it my 


1 Blackfriars is glad to print this very personal tribute to one of its oldest friends. 
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fancy, or did Max Beerbohm contemplate starting a series of 
caricatures on ‘Unlikely Performances’ with one entitled RONNIE 
KNOX BLOWING HIS OWN TRUMPET? 

I first heard Father Knox, as he was then, in 1948, at a church in 
Kensington, delivering a sermon on the love of God; and because 
I had only recently become a Catholic and knew little about him, 
my young godmother and I had decided to go, on a mere we- 
might-as-well; the theme implicit in the title was promising, if 
this man could preach at all? Just as we were starting out in plenty 
of time to get a good front seat, a letter arrived which threw me 
into a paroxysm of rage: a letter from somebody who had the 
professional right to pass a verdict on the book which I knew was 
the best I had ever written or ever likely to write; in his opinion, 
however, no masterpiece but rather boring. In a fury, therefore, 
I sat down at once to pour out an answer, page after page. Then, 
still breathing brimstone, I set out late to hear this sermon by an 
unknown priest on the love of God; and what with wrath and 
having to sit crowded in a pew right at the back of the church, 
uaballe could call it an ideal frame of mind for the message to 
sink in and find a welcome and a home! Nevertheless and to my 
amazement it did, and when I came back I tore up the unposted 
letter. Six years afterwards, and already personally acquainted 
with Monsignor Knox, I wrote to him f my first retreat at 
the Hampstead Cenacle and told him of this incident, because to 
my delight one of his meditations had been on the love of God, 
and this time I was able to assimilate the whole of it. Again how- 
ever his humility slanted off the point: he wrote back genuinely 
upset, genuinely contrite that I should have been let in for 
listening to an old talk and not given an entirely new one: 

Tm afraid you had bad luck over that meditation on the love 

of God. It was the same you had heard six years ago (and others, 

I fancy, may have heard ten years earlier). It was so yellow and 

wrinkled into age that I’ve just written a new one instead— 

but unfortunately I wrote it for the next retreat, not for yours. 

However, you will get the new one if you are in retreat under 

me any time in this decade.’ 

Difficult not to be disres and cry out on reading this: 
‘Oh, don’t be an ass!’ As if one would care if one had heard it 
twenty times already, or if he started a retreat on the actual 
announcement: “All these talks are going to be old!’ As if one 
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would care! Could it be possible that he did not realize how in 
literary style and delivery and substance, he was—well, hors de 
concours? Yes, it was possible, indeed he did not know and would 
not have believed it. Strange that ‘meek’ of all words should 
be one where he failed to give us an inspired translation into 
modern English. It was in the sacristy of the little church to St 
Thérése de Lisieux, an altar in a Sussex field built by Sheila Kaye- 
Smith and her husband, Penrose Fry, that after Mass we were 

iscussing with a Belgian priest an otherwise excellent sermon on 
the text: ‘Blessed are the meek’. Father N. had kept on and on 
repeating ‘meek’ and ‘meekness’, and failed to understand, perhaps 
because English was not his own language, what I could jer 
object to in the word. “What is then so wrong with meek?’ he 
asked. “The meaning has deteriorated’, I replied; and attempted to 
explain by metaphor: ‘It has had its hair parted in the middle and 
brushed pl down on either side!’ Oddly, this was of no 
assistance to Father N. ‘Humble’, suggested Penrose as an alterna- 
tive to meek; and even more unhelpfully, Sheila broke in: ‘Oh 
no, humble is too Heepish!’ ‘Heepish:’ repeated poor Father N., 
still pleading in vain for a little sensible elucidation. So I asked: 
“How does Ronald Knox translate it?’ “Well, you know, Mon- 
signor Knox is often very vulgar!’ Not unnaturally we yelped in 
protest: “What, him: Ronnie Knox vulgar?’ It took us a little while 
to realize that Father N. was thinking in Latin: vulgar, vulgaris 
(vulgus, common people). And indeed, Ronald Knox often 
a 9 language of common people like ourselves. 

There may be, however, no exact rendering of ‘meek’ into 
modern English; our vulgar Monsignor Knox had translated it 
as ‘patient’; and patient, I suppose, can be justified where 
impatience might argue a sort of arrogance, a lack of that humility 
which will always consent to wait its turn; taking Heep for ever 
out of humble and putting back what Dickens had withdrawn 
from it. When you are Ronald Knox, you can be both humble 
and debonair; de bon air, a startling translation of meek, occurs in 
a French translation published in Geneva about 1775, and sounds 
surprisingly right in spite of its present-day significance. 

His manner was shy but debonair at our first personal encounter, 
when heaven knows by what small miracle he had consented at 
the intercession of a mutual friend to come to my home for lunch. 


Just before he left, I brought him my two most beloved bedside 
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books for his autograph, The Mass in Slow Motion and The Creed 
in Slow Motion. And as he complied I could see what was his 
inward reaction: ‘My dear woman, you're doing this to please me 
and it doesn’t; but never mind’—too courteous to show I was not 
thereby giving him pleasure; nor did it strike him that ‘R. A. 
Knox’ in his handwriting on the fly-leaf would add immeasurably 
to the value—and not the financial value, either! In a flash it 
then came to me that his essential humility was only not comical 
because its origin was so completely reasonable: unlike most of us, 
he possessed a constant basis for measurement, a clearer vision of 
what ultimately we were meant to be like; hence his steady accom- 

animent of non sum dignus. And a sentence he wrote in his Preface 
to God’s Threshold (a volume of parables, symbolic stories, and 
fairy-tales) seems to bear this out: “We are only children, all of 
us hoping to grow up one day into the stature of the perfect 
man in Jesus Christ.’ 

He had a talent which amounted to genius for lapsing almost 
absent-mindedly into a colloquial style, not only in his books but 
in his correspondence. I like to re-read an early letter in his 
scholastic restrained hand-writing, starting off with a formal 
“My dear Miss Stern’, and going on: ‘All right, have it your own 
silly way !’—an unwilling surrender in our serialized dispute on 
whether one of my rag-bag autobiographies, touching on many 
themes, should or should not have been indexed. Ronnie Knox 
maintained that it should; I argued that where one had meant to 
give an appearance of spontaneity in this sort of writing, an index 
would at once destroy the illusion. He continued to disagree— 
and then yielded: ‘All right, have it your own silly way !’—still 
complaining how he had especially wanted to comment on a 
certain passage somewhere in the middle of the book, and was 
baffled for want of an index: 

‘There’s “Green Grow the Rushes oh” for example, on 
which I’m a leading authority, but I can’t find it again. . . . Did 
you know that there is a variant on No. 8 which reads “Eight 
for the sable rangers’, and a fresh variant of this (presumably), 
which leads up to today’s feast “Eight for the Angel Gabers”? 
A fact.’ 

Far too rarely he gave a retreat. They meant an outpouring of 
riches: four meditations a day, and about twice I mooched in to 
see him between whiles with an air of I-couldn’t-care-less, so that 
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he did actually remark to the nun in charge when she made an 
appointment for me: ‘Oh, so she’s not going to cut me dead this 
time? I was beginning to think she was!’ But my pretended 
attitude was simply to reassure him that I did not intend to 
consult him deferentially and nervously as to the state of those 
knobs on my soul—though they could have done with treatment! 
—for he was never very robust, and retreats were a drain on 
his nervous energy; so it was a relief, he said, to relax and talk 
human, and in his characteristic vein, impenitent and mischievous, 
rag and be ragged and give as good as he got. 

I saw him only seldom, and still want to sue British Railways 
for depriving me of a certain glorious opportunity when heaven 
had provided two and a half hours, secure from interruption, 
with the man whom I would certainly have chosen for such 
desert-island companionship. For en route to stay with a friend 
near Frome in Somerset, suddenly Monsignor Knox came along 
the corridor, and I like to think that his expressions of pleasure 
at seeing me were not just wishful thinking. He sat down opposite 
me, no other traveller was attracted by that particular railway 
carriage before we started non-stop to Frome, and then the 
wheels began to make more noise than any wheels of any train 
I have ever known; we shouted louder and louder, trying to 
make our voices rise above the din; said “What’ more and more 
frequently; but at last, noticing his expression of agreeable 
anticipation was gradually succeeded. by strained politeness, I 
suggested that if he had a nice book handy, so had I, and we might 
as well complete the journey in silence. He admitted that he 
should be saying his Office, and that was that. 

Frome was within driving distance of Mells; and in his first 
letter of invitation to come to lunch, he added: ‘Unless you're 
staying west of Frome it’s rather a long drive, but the place is 
well worth seeing’. So to appease his humility, 1 made up a lot 
of nonsense about having ps friends to visit west of Frome, so 
it would be quite worth my while coming to see the place! On a 
later occasion I remarked that I had noticed Downside on the 
signposts, so when the car fetched me after lunch I would like to 
drive over before going home, and pay my respects to the burial 
place of Baron von Hiigel. Apparently Downside was not more 
than a few miles away, but—score to me!—Monsignor Knox 
was not aware that von Hiigel was buried there: ‘you don’t 
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find him in the Abbey, try the cemetery attached to the Catholic 
church in the village a little way off’, he suggested. Whereupon 
1 asked tentatively: “Couldn’t you leave your work for a little 
while and drive over with me, just to show me where to look? 
I’m so bad at finding my way round.’ “Well . . . I think perhaps I 
might’, and his face lit up with that eagerness familiar to most 
authors when tempted to leave their writing if they can persuade 
themselves that the request provides a legitimate excuse. 

Baron von Hiigel and his family had presented a magnificent 
jewelled monstrance to Downside, and as a matter of course I 
imagined their tomb would be a noble pile with an elaborately 
carved description setting forth his less genial virtues. So when 
Monsignor Knox and I entered the Abbey, shadowy and beautiful, 
empty even of a zealous sacristan, almost at once we separated 
a went hunting along the aisles, pausing at every marble monu- 
ment to scrutinize the inscriptions, mostly in praise of eminent 
prelates. At last: ‘No, he’s not here’, called out Monsignor, 
coming, so to speak, to his last tomb, ‘so we'll probably find him 
in the cemetery.’ . . . And again I visualized a von Hiigel cata- 
falque grandly apart and railed off. 

‘Do you like the name Benedict?’ my companion asked as, 
side by side again, we strolled towards the west entrance; “we've 
chosen it for Julian Oxford’s baby.’ 

I considered Benedict, and said yes, I did like it as a name, not 
as much as Nicholas or Dominic, but far far better than Gregory 
in the same group; I couldn’t bear Gregory. 

At which Ronald Knox pulled up, oddly excited by my 
vehemence: 

P.. it because of the two hard G’s coming close together like 

‘No’, I replied, finding it easier to feel at home with him in a 
great Abbey than I would have thought possible with such a 
renowned dignitary of the Church, or with anyone who might 
have considered it more fitting and reverent to hush the voice to 
an unnatural whisper and creep about on tip-toe. ‘It’s because 
I was given Gregory Powders when I was a child!’ 

‘So was I!’ Ronnie exclaimed, betrayed by the coincidence 
into a very passion of period fellowship; ‘so was I. Wasn’t it 
beastly stuff and didn’t it smell foul? I believe they forced us to 
take it on purpose to make us sick!’ 
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Gregory’s Powder lasted us as far as the Catholic church in the 
village, where Monsignor sprang from the car and enquired of 
the parish priest, who happened to be standing in the porch, if 
Baron von Hiigel were buried there. 

“Yes, he is; but you'd better let me come with you because you 
ee find it difficult to pick out the tombstone; I often can’t 
myself. 

This puzzled me till I saw the little graves jostling one another, 
a hundred or more, most of them with just a plain cross of wood 
or stone at the head of a narrow mound, and hardly any room 
between for the grass and daisies. The sun beat down on us and it 
was very hot; we followed the priest till at last he paused at 
one of these all but anonymous graves and bent down to read a 
name. 

‘Here you are; this is the one.’ And we too bent to see if it 
could really be the tomb of the illustrious Friedrich von Hiigel. 

. . ‘Rather impressive, wasn’t Ronald Knox remarked 
quietly, as we drove away. 

I agreed with his unspoken tribute, that no splendid edifice 
could have testified more impressively to the author of The 
Mystical Element in Religion than this plot of earth indistinguish- 
able from all the others surrounding it. How... gaudy I had been 
in my expectations! 

A small Catholic chapel was attached to the Manor House at 
Mells, and I remember a after Mass for the Feast of St Peter 
and St Paul, I was hospitably bidden to breakfast, and how 
Monsignor looked up from The Times at my emphatic ‘Oh no, 
coffee please’ on my eto asking if I would prefer tea. ‘People 
who drink tea for breakfast instead of coffee should be segregated!” 
came forth as though he were pronouncing excommunication: 
a line that since then I have been prone to repeat in the wrong 
company, not realizing until I saw the hurt expressions of two 
or three present and watched them apolo oh gulp and try 
to conceal their tea-cups, that it would have been kinder left 
unquoted. 

After breakfast on that particular June 29, my friend’s car 
arrived to fetch me away; and Monsignor Knox came out to 
see us off. Standing on the steps in the blazing sunlight, he noticed 
her little dachs on the seat of the car just below him, and put out 
an affectionate hand to pat his head; the dachs lifted a yard-long 
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adoring nose towards him, and somehow to an onlooker the 
tableau was of a blessing spontaneously bestowed at the little 
creature’s dumb request. “There, Bill’, we said after we had 
driven away—(Bill’s full name in the Kennel-book was Sigismund 
von Rakonitz, one of my Austrian ancestors)—‘now you must 
be an angelic hound all day, and not let down your side!’ 

The Vicar of Mells, in a moving and intimate valedictory to 
his old friend and neighbour, recalls how Ronald Knox had 
informed him that the Manor dog, a somewhat ponderous 
animal, grew strangely excited if one imitated a cuckoo... 
which he proceeded to show by experiment, only leaving off 
when it was clear that it might result in considerable damage to 
furniture. 

‘He was greatly interested in Mells Church and its doings. 
When our churchyard wall was in danger, he urged the 
support of his friends, telling them solemnly that he did not 
want cows jumping over his grave. And more recently he 
enlisted the support of John Betjeman at a féte for the church 
clock and chimes, coming out, though gravely ill, for the 
opening ceremony in the rain. 

“We never discussed religious differences, each recognizing 
in the other that settled affection for the Church of our allegi- 
ance, which makes argument irrelevant and rather tiresome. It 
was part of his greatness of character that, while hating fuss and 
pretentiousness, he never made simpler souls feel uncomfortable 
or inferior. 

‘His increasing ill-health and his failure to recover after his 
operation he found irksome, because they interfered with his 
work, but when he knew there was no hope, he recovered his 
wonted serenity. When he was near the end he sent me a short 
note thanking me for a friendship “not bound by the limits of 
mortality”. He has left indeed so abiding a memory that it 
seems only as if he had gone back for rather longer than usual 
to his books and his games of patience.’ 

And linking back to these glimpses of Ronald Knox amiably 
playing the fool with animals, I remembered hearing, from a 

iend, of an incident involving his father, the Anglican Bishop of 
Manchester, which seemed to show that this form of endearing 
kindliness may have been inherited. When she was a little girl, her 
puppy died; and to assuage her grief, her mother suggested giving 
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him a funeral, for which she was busily making childish prepara- 
tions when she saw their neighbour, Bishop Knox, coming along 
the drive; and her head full of only one possible reason for his 
presence, ran towards him and called out that he was too early, 
imagining, of course, that he had come to officiate. A few words 
aside with her mother enlightened him; he did indeed preside 
over the puppy’s funeral, and she will never forget the appropriate 
and comforting words he spoke on her ‘faithful little friend’ 
before the earth was filled in. 

Susan Frankau and I usually planned to go together to the 
Cenacle Convent, high up on Hampstead Heath, whenever 
Monsignor Knox was due to give a retreat; and always went 
through a brief period of panic in case he should be unable to 
come ... till we caught our first glimpse of his vivid cyclamen 
sash between the trees and hedges of the garden, the wearer taking 
a stroll before we assembled in the chapel for his first meditation 
on the same evening; then four on Saturday, four on Sunday, 
four on Monday, and Tuesday morning we dispersed, resigned 
to being strangely unable to remember a single word of what he 
had said, till years later the talks were assembled and published 
for our avid reading and re-reading. I suppose while he was 
actually speaking, our attention was too securely locked and 
sealed in a spell for memory to function apart. At a private inter- 
view during one of these retreats, Susan reminded him that he 
had been a Lower Boy at Eton while her husband, Gilbert Frankau, 
was a lordly senior probably employing him as a fag and sending 
him hither and thither on errands. Well, the stresses change alo 
the years. . . . 1 went to the Brompton Oratory once to hear a fall 
Nuptial Mass for one of the erstwhile little Aldenham Park girls 
from the convent school of the Assumption Sisters where Father 
Knox had been Domestic Chaplain when during the war they 
were evacuated from Kensington to Shropshire. It was for these 
fortunate schoolgirls that every week he had delivered his talks 
on the Mass in a Motion and the Creed in Slow Motion; and 
if years later any of his ex-pupils could persuade him to come along 
and perform the marriage ceremony and give a personal Address, 
no one else would do nearly as well. Once that part of it was 
over and the priest had taken his place to offer the Nuptial Mass, 
Monsignor Knox withdrew to a priedieu at the side of the 
sanctuary, where he knelt alone and apart, his figure in its purple 
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and white robes and trailing mantle evocative of a great church- 
man of medieval days. . . . And on a perverse slant of memo 
against which one is helpless, I suddenly had to recall a small 
ridiculous episode told a young Father Knox up to tricks, by a 
nurse working years ago at St John’s and St Elizabeth’s Hospital: 
A short while after he had been ordained, he was visiting another 
priest convalescent from a serious illness, and she found the two 
chuckling like schoolboys over the havoc they had wrought on 
the nervous system of the little ward-maid who came to fetch 
away the tea-tray; Ronnie having secretly placed under it one of 
those rubber gadgets that caused it to wobble and jump up at her 
when he squeezed a bulb at the other end! 

Back in the Oratory with a silent apology for having let m 
attention wander so deplorably from the business in hed, 
I remembered—(yes, here was the link, and here distractions 
might have started)—that no saint was more addicted to practical 
joking than St Philip Neri, Patron Saint of all Oratorians, who 

d invented endless merry tricks to play on his friends and 
penitents. And there on my right and over the sanctuary was 
a huge painted panel depicting this same St Philip Neri; how 
comforting were these discoveries that total am. tie need 
hardly exist within the Catholic Church. 

The wedding over, and now not quite in the mood for a 
crowded reception, I asked my escort to deliver a message to 
Monsignor, who might like to hear that Gilbert Frankau had 
just been received into the Church. Two days later I had a note 
from Ronald Knox asking if it were true. If true, would I 
forward Gilbert the enclosed letter? Curiosity could hardly 
bear not to be in on what one Old Etonian had found to 
say to another; and recently Susan allowed me to share the 
delicious irony of this heavenly doodle traced by the years. 

(‘I can’t see anything ironic about it’, Ronald Knox would no 
doubt have remarked at this juncture, his understanding always 
so quick and sensitive to take a point unless it happened to redound 
to his own aggrandisement!) 

‘Dear Frankau, 

I hope this address is not unsuitable, as coming from a school- 
fellow, and a reader, in its day, of the X. I got a message on 
Saturday as from G. B. Stern, to tell me that you have at last 
stepped under the ropes into the enclosure. I hope this is true. 
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It’s odd how easy it seems, being a Catholic, when it seemed so 

hard to become one; how even the late-comer feels as if he’d 

been there all his life. But it’s a bit lonely for some people. I 

said Mass for you this morning, and will go on remembering 

your intentions. Don’t answer this. 
Your sincerely, 
R. A. Knox. 

“Dear Frankaw’ and (in spite of ‘don’t answer this’) “Dear Knox’ ; 
again and again Gilbert could have been heard proudly boasting 
“As my friend Monsignor Ronald Knox said to me in a personal 
letter . . .’, profoundly honoured at the notice taken of him by a 
small and presumably grubby junior who used to scamper about 
to do his bidding. 

But like Gilbert, I too have been given something to boast 
about, and find it difficult not to linger on the pen a ‘You 
always put me on to things I'd never run into before’ in a letter 
thanking me for a book of mine. He went on with a wonderful 
description of a dream he had had, with all the Lewis Carroll 
properties: 

‘Don’t you think this would make rather a good dream !— 
You are waiting on a platform at Paddington, and it’s past time 
for the train to start, but it hasn’t even come into the station. 
Then the Archbishop of Canterbury comes up, and explains 
that it can’t get out of its siding, because an engine has run off 
the lines just in front of it. The odd thing is that that is what 
happened to me in real life, the day before yesterday.’ 

And he ended with: 

‘It was very good of you to send me the book, and I won't 
defend myself about the sunbeam.’ 

For according to his essay on St Chad, this was the only saint 
known to have used a sunbeam as a clothes-horse; yet in those 
enchanting chronicles of the saints where simple idiocy combines 
with a fully integrated quality which in the radiance of pure 
white contains all the colours of the spectrum, I had 
discovered that St Bridget of Kildare was also said to have flung 
her cloak over a ray of sunlight when she had just been drenched 
in a shower of rain. When I first broke it to him, after a moment’s 
stunned silence he took refuge in a typical defence: “Oh, she was 
just a woman; they’d hang their clothes anywhere!’ And though 

e wrote ‘I won’t defend myself about the sunbeam’ he had not 
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quite surrendered priority, for in a postscript he continued the 
argument: 

‘But saints do duplicate one another’s performances. I 
observed the other day that when Gerard Groote (author?? of 
the Imitation) was dying, he told his religious it was a good 
thing he should die, because then he would be able to shower 
roses on them.” 

Fortunately the question-marks did not puzzle me to the verge 
of begging for elucidation: Nevertheless I had become acclima- 
tized to Thomas 4 Kempis as the original author of the Imitation, 
and perhaps in the same unenterprising spirit by which I 
had become acclimatized to Purcell as the composer of the 
Trumpet Voluntary whereas it was really Jeremiah Clarke, I 
was pleased to interpret Ronald Knox’s two question-marks as 
a sign that he too stood out for the claims of Thomas 4 Kempis; 
though doubtless on a more scholarly basis of argument than my 
own indolent ‘You see, I’ve got so used to the name!’ As for his 
reference to St Thérése and her shower of roses, I shall always 
treasure an allusion to the young Carmelite nun, when he was 
defining the adjective ‘simple’ as ‘perfectly integrated’: St 
Thérése, he remarked, had not wasted her energy as most of us 
do, exploring along a hundred tracks with self blocking the vista 
at the end of each; all she thought and said and did was gathered 
in towards one end and purpose; people were wont to say a little 
contemptuously : ‘Oh, she’s just a child, you know !’—Just a child, 
harmlessly pleased with her babyish playthings, her little simple 
rubrics . . . and then he added with a side-long glance at hi 

audience: ‘Have you ever known a child like St Thérése?’? And 
chapel or no chapel—(for his talk took place at the convent retreat) 
—everyone burst out laughing. No, we had never known a 
child like St Thérése! 

In a preface to a special edition of Father Brown, Monsignor 
Knox spoke of G. K. Chesterton as likewise ‘perfectly integrated, 
having a philosophy of life, and not of this life only, which was 
all of a piece’. It may be that the physical difference between 
Chesterton and St Thérése had prevented him from notici 
the double significance of this illustration which he introduc 
in different essays at different times; for if he had noticed how he 
was accidentally proving their essential resemblance, the writer 
in him must have sat up and with an exultant whoop given 
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thanks for treasure-trove, as writers (and converts) sometimes do 
find treasure when they are not looking for it. No one in their 
senses could possibly suspect such a brilliant wit and savant and 
satirist as Monsignor Ronald Knox of being duped by the merely 
chocolate-box appeal of those ubiquitous statues where a young 
nun holds in her hand a trail of roses, symbolic of her intention 
to let them fall to earth in a pretty shower of scent and petals; 

et he had chosen to re-translate her Histoire d’une Ame Ee his 

t task on earth; and at the annual Romanes Lecture at Oxford 
in 1957, he mentioned that it had not been altogether easy to 
imagine himself into the mind and heart and soul of the little 
Carmelite and to achieve by empathy her true intentions. 

Nor are we surprised that under her protection he was able to 
achieve the translation; not surprised, but exultant at such a 
lenient working-out of the usually inexorable pattern of life and 
death. 

I went to bed early on the night of August 24, 1957, tired out 
from a day of wild gales; it did not matter that the electricity 
had failed, because wanting to listen to Brahms’ Fourth Symphony 
to be relayed from Edinburgh after the nine-o’clock news on the 
Home Service, a soft night-light was all the illumination I needed. 
To be certain of not missing one note of it, I turned on my battery 
set a few minutes early, just in time to hear an impersonal voice 
state that the death had occurred of Monsignor Ronald Knox. . .. 

Hors de concours. Hors de combat. 

Had I thus arranged to be alone in a'setting of dim light and 
the perfect Requiem music to follow the announcement, had it 
been within one’s power to devise such appropriate incidentals, 
they would have i of course an intolerable affectation; yet 
happening to receive the benison thus fortuitously, I accepted it 
gratefully. 

After the Slow Movement, I switched off. And discovered that 
meanwhile the electricity had returned as though adapting itself 
to my need of reading Ronald Knox’s own reactions to the subject 
of death and the fear of death in his Retreat for Lay People. 1 
reached out for it, and found: 

‘This separating of soul and body is the nearest thing to 
annihilation which it is ours to give. Let us look forward, th , 
to death, as the moment at which we shall make to God the 
supreme confession of our creatureliness; when we shall 
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immolate, in honour of Him, this candle to be blown out. 

The dearer a thing life seems to you, the harder it seems to 

relinquish, the more motive for generosity in offering it.’ 

If I were only allowed one word to summarize the value to me 
of six or seven bedside volumes by Ronald Knox—and in the 
cause of austerity it might be a good notion if indeed only one 
word were allowed for describing the books we care for most !— 
I should choose indispensable, instead of enlarging on them in 
more glowing, less pedestrian terms. His thoughts illumine the 
darkness, and he might have sent me in a steep bill for spiritual 
repairs and renewals engendered by my constant insatiable re- 
reading of Retreat for Lay People and (perhaps astonishingly) 
Retreat for Priests, and of the three ‘Slow Motion’ books: The 
Mass in Slow Motion, The Creed in Slow Motion, The Gospel in 
Slow Motion; and of The Window in the Wall, and Heaven and 
Charing Cross. He himself looked on Enthusiasm as his best work, 
but so far I have eyed it respectfully and left it at a safe distance 
from my bedside, as no tender companion for one’s slowed-up 
hours; but I should certainly have included in my desiderata to be 
labelled “Wanted on Voyage’, the Selection from the occasional 
Sermons of the Right Reverend Monsignor Ronald Arbuthnott Knox; 
sometime Scholar of Balliol College and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford; Domestic Prelate to His Holiness the Pope. Edited by Evelyn 
Waugh and published in a limited edition by the Dropmore Press, if 
all this magnificence could come down in the world and be re- 
issued small and modest and light for bedside handling. For years 
we speak of our ‘bedside books’ meaning just a hand lazily stretched 
out in the early morning or for half-an-hour’s browsing before 
going to sleep. . . . It is only when we are quietly nearing our 
end that they must come to be accepted as bedside for both day 
and night, allied no less reassuringly than sleep and death. 

And I recalled a phrase peculiar to him and recurring over and 
over again in his letters: ‘Don’t forget to signal when you come 
to these parts’. ‘Remember you must signal when you come 
down.’ One’s personal reactions to grief are often foolish and 
inexplicable, or why should it now strike me so poignantly when, 
after all, it was quite an ordinary variation on “Mind you let me 
know’, only become haunting when echoed from distances 
inaccessible: ‘Don’t forget to signal. . . .’ 

The last time I had seen him was towards the end of one of his 
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Cenacle retreats. I forget why I thought I had to leave before 
— on the Monday evening and so miss his final talk, instead 
of letting the retreat complete itself and depart with the others on 
Tuesday morning after breakfast. I hope at least it may have been 
for a fairly adequate reason, say of sparing someone a disappoint- 
ment by fain “om a date made a long time previously, and not 
merely a monstrous failure of my sense of proportion in delib- 
erately precipitating a loss which no prayer to St Antony—‘Cher 
St Antoine de Pavie, rends moi ce que j’ai perdu’—could ever 
recover. 

Monsignor’s arrival in the chapel to give us his four o'clock 
meditation had been preceded by an unusually long delay; we 
wondered anxiously what had happened, whether he were sud- 
denly taken ill, and if so, why had not one of the nuns come to tell 
us? Then at last he did appear, apologetic and out of breath, and 
explained how the door and window of his study had been 
accidentally left wide open and a high wind blown in, so that 
returning to fetch the MS. of the talk he intended to give us, he 
had found all his papers whirling round the floor in a wild 
saraband instead of as he had left them, neatly prepared on his 
desk; they were in such confusion that after trying to chase and 
re-assemble them, he had had to abandon the attempt, and 
would therefore substitute a talk that perhaps some of us had heard 
before at some earlier retreat, an old meditation, not the one 
freshly minted which he had planned to give us. 

Our relief at seeing him well and on his feet naturally could 
not find vent by any burst of applause, so in attentive silence we 
settled down to listen. 

Later, while I was standing in the entrance hall saying good-bye 
to the nuns and leaving a message for Monsignor Knox, 
he passed through the hall himself, and halted on seeing my 
suitcase : 

“You're not going?’ 

“Yes, I’m afraid I have to; I do wish I needn’t, but I promised—’ 

‘But I'll be giving you a new talk tonight’, Ronnie explained, 
terribly his flagrant ‘om dia that 
you've heard already;’ conceding as a matter of course that it 
was so dreadful of him just once to have robbed us of our due, 
that it would have been natural for me in consequence to have 
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left the retreat before the end; and he repeated in mounting 
distress: “It won't be another old one tonight.’ No trace of resent- 
ment or wounded pride, but as though for this service and no 
other, he existed. 

Yet though I have lost for ever an hour of treasure irreplaceable, 
I recognized even then that contracted to the size of a pocket 
dictionary definition, small and clear, I had been given treasure 
in a different idiom: a glimpse of humility come true. And in 
his own words when we came away from Baron von Hiigel’s 
almost anonymous little grave, it was rather impressive. 
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POETRY AND BELIEF: 
SOME CASES IN POINT 


F, N. Lees 


one; even, it may be thought, excessively so. There are two 

reasons for this; and the first, which would alone, in my 
opinion, be a sufficient one, is that the questions raised by the 
phrase ‘Poetry and Belief’ are difficult ones, intimately involved 
in all discussion of the nature and function of poetry, and ones 
which have become especially problematic in our century. It is, 
I think, true enough to say that in the form in which they particu- 
larly concern us as Catholics, these questions begin to emerge 
fully with Matthew Arnold: they at any rate reach explicitness 
and are given very serious attention in the work of Dr I. A. 
Richards and Mr T. S. Eliot; without clear agreement being 
arrived at by those two critics—the most influential and, by and 
large, the most arresting and convincing critical theorists of 
our time. 

If further reason for my timidity be thought necessary I shall 
only add that it is warranted by the way in which this paper has 
come about—and this I offer too as a declaration that what follows 
makes claim neither to scholarly exhaustiveness nor to formal 
completenesst. I shall, in fact, be putting before you some questions 
rather than presenting you with any answers. 

I have brought together five poems or passages from poems: 
and these you now have before you. They certainly raise the 
question of the place, the effect, of Belief (as we must understand 
it here?), and show a significant variety, possibly a sufficient 
variety, of ways in which it may be raised. I would not claim that 


they are the best examples that could be found?, but I think that 


E will have been noticed that the title of my paper is a timid 


1 In its present form this paper (which was originally given at a ‘Literary Weekend’ at 
Spode House, Hawkesyard Priory) has been enlarged by footnotes incorporating 
additional points or clarifications originally held in reserve for the subsequent discussion. 
They are now added whether they did nor did not arise in the discussion. 

2 Catholic belief, of course, but in so far as it is Belief and not something else consequent 
on Belief (say, a familiarity with a certain ritual or a range of symbolism); not in so far 
as it is Catholic. 

3 Certainly worth examining would be Swinburne’s ‘Before a Crucifix’, Clough’s 

‘Easter Day—Naples, 1849’, Baudelaire’s ‘Le Reniement de Saint Pierre’, part of 
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they are sound ones and that they will serve at least the purpose 
of inciting you to think of other and better ones. Ihave dctihensadly 
excluded passages from the Drama—though degrees of the 
dramatic are to be found among my pieces; I have also avoided 
Dante (in the interests of reasonable proportional representation) 
despite his very obvious place, ultimately, in the discussion of 
my topic—yet I think it is not ridiculous to suggest that the various 
ways in which Belief enters the Divine Comedy are, in their 
essentials, demonstrated in one place and another in my specimens. 

Why, first, do I consider that this matter remains a problem— 
at least, so to speak in public: The answer may best be given by 
a confrontation of certain passages from the writings of Dr 
Richards and Mr Eliot. After this we can have a shot at seeing 
how things look to us in particular cases, and how much warrant 
there is for the suggestions I shall then make for assessing the 
degree of difference of opinion between Richards and Eliot, 
recognizing its implications, and, perhaps, detecting any error 
they may have fallen into. One warning: I shall be confining my 
attention to the poem-reader relationship, and ignoring the 
poem-poet one. 

I 

In the chapter ‘Doctrine in Poetry’ (Practical Criticism, 1929) 
Dr Richards speaks of the Donne sonnet which we shall ourselves 
consider later, and says:* ‘it becomes very difficult not to think 
that actual belief in the doctrine that appears in the poem is required 
for its full and perfect imaginative realization. The mere assump- 
tion of Donne's theology, as a poetic fiction, may seem insuffi- 
cient. . . . Yet if we suppose that, beyond this mere “poetic” 
assumption, a definite state of belief in this particular doctrine of 
the Resurrection of the Body is required for a full reading of the 
poem .. . [we] shall have to suppose that readers who hold 
different beliefs incompatible with this particular doctrine must 
either not be able to read the poem, or must temporarily while 
reading it abandon their own beliefs and adopt Donne’s. Both 
suppositions seem contrary to the facts. . . . In the first place the 
very word “assumption” is unsuitable here. . .. But thereareclearly 
two ways in which we may entertain an assumption: intellectually 


‘In Memoriam’; and in connection with effects of detail merely consequent on Belief 
(v. previous footnote), much imagery in Francis Thompson’s ‘Orient Ode’ and 
Hopkins’s ‘Wreck of the Deutschland’. 

4 In this and in subsequent quotations an asterisk signifies my italics. 
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...and emotionally . . . Behind the intellectual assumption stands 
the desire for logical consistency and order in the receptive side 
of the mind*. But behind the emotional assumption stands the 
desire or need for order of the whole outgoing emotional side of the 
personality*, the side that is turned towards action *. Corresponding 
to this distinction there are two forms of belief and similarly two 
forms of disbelief. Whether an intellectual belief is justified is 
entirely a matter of its logical place in the largest, most completely 
ordered, system of values we can attain to. . . . But [such] intellec- 
tual disbelief does not imply that emotional belief in the same 
idea is either impossible or even difficult—much less that it is 
undesirable. For an emotional belief is not justified through any 
logical relations between its idea and other ideas. Its only justifica- 
tion is its success in meeting our needs. . . . It is a matter . . . of 
the prudence (in view of all the needs of our being) of the kind of 
emotional activities the belief subserves. The desirability or 
undesirability of an emotional belief has nothing to do with its 
intellectual status*, provided it is kept from interfering with the 
intellectual system*. And poetry is an extraordinarily successful 
device for preventing these interferences from arising.® . . . The 
absence of intellectual belief need not cripple emotional belief, 
though evidently enough in some persons it may. But the habit 
of attaching emotional belief only to intellectually certified ideas 
is strong in some people; it is encouraged by some forms of 
education; it is perhaps becoming, through the increased prestige 
of science, more common. For those whom it conquers it means 
“Goodbye to poetry!” ’ 

There we have the gist of Richards’s theory. Here is what Eliot 
says: (1) ‘Poetry is not a substitute for philosophy or theology or 
religion; it has its own function. But as this function is not 
intellectual but emotional, it cannot be defined adequately in 
intellectual terms’ (“Shakespeare and the Stoicism of Seneca’, 
1927). (2) ‘My point is that you cannot afford to ignore Dante’s 
philosophical and theological beliefs, or to skip the passages which 
express them most clearly; but that on the other hand you are 
not called upon to believe them yourself. . . there is a difference 
between philosophical belief and poetic assent. . . . You are not 
called upon to believe* what Dante believed, for your belief will 


§ Its statements being what Richards calls ‘pseudo-statements’ as opposed to scientific 
verifiable ones. See later. 
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not give you a groat’s worth more of understanding* and apprecia- 
tion* ; but you are called upon more and more to understand* it. . . 
You will “believe” in Dante’s theology exactly as you believe in 
the physical reality of his journey; that is, you suspend both belief 
and disbelief. 1 will not deny that it may be in practice easier for 
a Catholic to grasp the meaning, in many places, than for the 
ordinary agnostic; but that is not because the Catholic believes, 
but because he has been instructed*’ (Dante’, 1929) (3) ‘My theory of 
poetic belief and understanding here employed . . . is similar* 
to that maintained by Mr I. A. Richards [in Practical Criticism] . . . 
my own general theory is still embryonic, and Mr Richards’s also 
is capable of much further development. . . . If you deny the theory 
that full poetic appreciation is possible without belief in what the 
poet believed, you deny the existence of “poetry” as well as 
“criticism” ; and if you push the denial to its conclusion, you will 
be forced to admit that there is very little poetry that you can 
appreciate. If, on the other hand, I push my theory to the extreme, 
I find myself in as great a difficulty. . . . It is possible, and sometimes 
necessary, to argue that full understanding must identify itself 
with full belief. . . .’ [He then, however, states that he hesitates 
to accept Richards’s ‘theory of pseudo-statements’ and refers to 
Keats’s “Beauty is truth, truth beauty’, cited by Richards as a 
‘pseudo-statement’; himself finding the statement ‘a blemish’: 
either he fails to understand it, or it is untrue, he says.] (Author’s 
note to ‘Dante’ essay.) 

Though Richards has strikingly changed some of his views 
since Practical Criticism, he has not again taken up explicitly this 
question in this form; nor has Eliot developed his own theory in 
any detail. The writings I have quoted from are in this matter 
still, I should say, the influential ones on what exists that may be 
called general public opinion®. In them the points for me to stress 
are (1) Eliot’s cautious tone and his word ‘similar’, (2) his emphasis 
on ‘understanding’, (3) his doubts about ‘pseudo-statements’ —in 
contrast with Richards’s emphasis on ‘the emotional side of the 
personality, the side that is turned towards action’. Let us turn 
now to our specimens: 


II 
(a) Two passages from Dryden’s The Hind and the Panther: 
6 In the world of literary criticism, that is. 
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‘Can I believe eternal God could lie 

Disguis’d in mortal mold and infancy? 

That the great Maker of the world could die? 
And after that, trust my imperfect sense 
Which calls in question his omnipotence? 

Can I my reason to my faith compel, 

And shall my sight, and touch, and taste rebel 
Superior faculties are set aside; 

Shall their subservient organs be my guide? 
Then let the moon usurp the rule of day, 

And winking tapers shew the sun his way; 
For what my senses can themselves perceive, 

I need no revelation to believe. 

Can they who say the Host should be descried 
By sense, define a body glorified 2’ 


“Behold what marks of majesty she brings; 

Richer than ancient heirs of Eastern kings: 

Her right hand holds the sceptre and the keys, 

To shew whom she commands, and who obeys; 

With these to bind, or set the sinner free, 

With that t’assert spiritual royalty. 

One in herself, not rent by schism, but sound, 

Entire, one solid shining diamond; 

Not sparkles shatter’d into sects like you: 

One is the Church, and must be’ to be true... . 
A clear case of poetry in which belief is not merely present but 
presented and argued—and the presentation of the belief is the 
purpose, the point, of the pieces. Something more there, of course 
—the rendering of a force of feeling about the belief: but can they 
be read without an acceptance or rejection of the belief—a verdict 
essential to the effect? 

What is it that we believe or not? Assertions, surely. These 
pieces are essentially assertions, inviting question “True or false?’ — 
assertions made with considerable, admirable rhetorical skill, of 
course. This rhetorical skill can be detachedly admired: but the 
assertions, the beliefs, are of primary importance. 

Try to assume the attitude of a non-believer: is it not then plain 
that for such a reader full responsiveness is likely to involve an 
imposed emotionalism? To the believer a genuine but none the 
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less largely emotionalist self-identification with the assertion is 
offered.’ 

Put it another way: to these pieces one may (a Catholic probably 
will) exclaim, ‘I think so, too!’ The assertion of a belief is primary, 
that is. What Richards calls ‘intellectual belief’ is essential. 

(I cannot agree to call these pieces ‘verse’ not ‘poetry’; though 
to do so would not destroy my argument.) 


(b) One of Donne’s Holy Sonnets: 

‘At the round earth’s imagin’d corners, blow 

Your trumpets, Angells, and arise, arise 

From death, you numberlesse infinities 

Of soules, and to your scattred bodies goe, 

All whom the flood did, and fire shall o’erthrow, 

All whom warre, dearth, age, agues, tyrannies, 

Despaire, law, chance, hath slaine, and you whose eyes, 

Shall behold God, and never tast death’s woe. 

But let them sleepe, Lord, and mee mourne a space, 

For, if above all these, my sinnes abound, 

Tis late to aske abundance of thy grace, 

When wee are there; here on this lowly ground, 

Teach mee how to repent; for that’s as good 

As if thou hadst seal’d my pardon, with thy blood.’ 
Entirely different from (a), yet clearly precise Christian belief is 
integrally involved: Can one say, ‘I think so too!"—or ‘I don’t 
think so at all!’ One could say ‘I feel like that myself’: but that 
is different. 

Remember Richards’s remarks on this poem. ‘Intellectual belief’ 
or ‘emotional belief’? First: to what, in what? Surely not to or in 
the Belief, the Christian Belief, in it. To or in the mood presented, 
perhaps: but that is different. 

The Belief is not asserted, as was that of (a): it is simply among 
the conditions in which the poem has grown. 

Note: This poem is in a degree ‘dramatic’. 


(c) From Crashaw’s Hymn of the Nativity: 
Tityrus. I saw the curl’d drops, soft and slow, 
Come hovering o’re the place’s head; 


7 This is not the non sequitur it may seem. It is in the absence of concreteness, objectifica- 
tion, realization, that emotionalism readily flows in. Here the essential concreteness 
is in the theological or partisan assertion: for the unconvinced it is ineffectual, for the 

convinced it is already formed, or ‘stock’ (to use Richards’s word). 
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Offring their whitest sheets of snow 
To furnish the fair INFANT’s bed: 

Forbear, said I; be not too bold. 
Your fleece is white, but tis too cold. 


Thyrsis. I saw the obsequious SERAPHINS 
Their rosy fleece of fire bestow, 
For well they now can spare their wings, 
Since HEAV’N itself lyes here below. 
Well done, said I: but are you sure 
Your down so warm, will passe for pure? 


Tityrus. No no, your KING’s not yet to seeke 
Where to repose his Royall Heap, 
See see, how soon his new-bloom’d CHEEK 
Twixt’s mother’s breasts is gone to bed. 
Sweet choise, said we! no way but so 
Not to ly cold, yet sleep in snow. 


Both. We saw thee in thy baulmy nest, 
Bright dawn of our aeternall Day! 
We saw thine eyes break from thir EAsT 
And chase the trembling shades away. 
We saw thee: and we blest the sight. 
We saw thee, by thine own sweet light. 


Full Chorus. Wellcome, all wonpers in one sight! 
Aeternity shutt in a span. 
Sommer in Winter. Day in Night. 
Heaven in earth, and Gop in MAN. 
Great little one! whose all-embracing birth 
Lifts earth to heaven, stoopes heav’n to earth.’ 
Different in—mode, shall we call it: This poem is more directly a 
dramatization than the last; yet there is a lyric within the drama. 
Very precise Belief is obviously involved—but again not asserted, 
not argued. Needs, as did (b), to be understood, of course. There 
are points (Stanza 3) at which ‘I think so too’ could be said, but 
behind the distancing, refracting glass of Drama—and NoT to 
an assertion of Belief. 
Last Chorus—a hymn; but still within the dramatic frame, and 
rooted in the preceding imaginatively created action: which 
hinders direct emotionalistic self-identification—though, separated, 
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the chorus could become fully hymnal, something to accept as a 


form of words for one’s own immediate expression of sentiment. 
But not simply rhetorical (unlike (a) )—therefore distanced; this 
by its imaginative force, deriving from a seventeenth-century 
‘wit’ of idea, unerringness of language, ‘rightness’ of expressive 
verse-movement. 

At all events the Belief does not challenge (‘Friend or Foe?’) the 
reader—though intellectual assent or otherwise will determine 
the acceptability of the final Chorus as a hymn. 


(d) St John of the Cross—a recent translation by Mr F. T. Prince.® 
‘Darkness covered all, 
But for my heart with flames enwound, 
When I went free from thrall— 
O happy chance !—and fled unfound, 
For all the house and household slumbered sound. 


Darkness covered all, 

But I the secret ladder found, 

In safety, by the wall— 

O happy chance !—and reached the ground, 

And still the house and household slumbered sound. 


So, in the dead of night 

I won my way, by none discerned, 

Nor by myself, for light 

Nor guide could show the way I learned— 
Unless the light that in my bosom burned. 


Led on by that alone, 

As if by noonday’s bright degree, 

I came where one unknown, 

Whom yet I knew, awaited me, 

And there none saw, for there were none to see. 


O night that was my guide, 

More lovely than the dawn of day! 

Whose darkness brought the Bride 

To her Belovéd, showed the way, 

And changed one to the other, where they lay! 


8 Reproduced by kind permission of the author from Soldiers Bathing, by F. T. Prince 
(The Fortune Press, 1954). 
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For there upon my breast, 

Whose flowers for him alone I kept, 

He laid his head in rest; 

And with my arms about him, slept, 
Lulled by the airs that from the cedar crept. 


From the dark tower the air 

Came softly down, and blew aside 

The soft locks of his hair: 

And then, when he had touched my side, 
I felt a wound so sweet, it seemed I died. 


Forgetting and forgot, 

My face I buried in his breast: 
Abandoned to my lot, 

I cast off all that I possessed, 

And lay, and with the lilies took my rest.’ 


Note that this is narrative, not (in any technical sense) dramatic: 
take it with previous ones, and the mixed form of the Divine 
Comedy is covered, isn’t it? 

But what of Belief? Is one asserted? No. How is one involved? 
—well, extremely subtly. Grant a loss from the Spanish; grant, 
in some ways, less loss in detail in Roy Campbell’s translation: 
but I choose this as to me the most effective poem of the three 
recent verse-translations known to me—because, I think, of its 
verse-movement (which I know means more than it says). Take 
it, anyway, as a poem of itself. 

First: I do not hold with an artificial code of rules for reading 
poems, one prescribing total self-sufficiency—as for a puzzle: 
poems, in their way or ways, are real things, and we know that 
this is by St John and is a Song of the Soul rejoicing at . . . etc. 
(A title at least is surely legitimate—indeed, part of ‘a poem’). In 
any case, it is divinable that it is not simply a matter of human 
carnal love. A flavour of the Song of Solomon present even in the 
English; something unearthly at any rate. 

Certainly no assertion of a Belief: does the need for ‘intellectual 
belief’ enter, notwithstanding? 

I think only a need of the requisites for understanding. A 
difficult case, but remember its title: it is not a narration of auto- 
biographical plain fact; it is a “Song of the Soul’. 
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Our only symbolic, allegorical specimen. Are things different 
with such poetry? 

To my mind, here is a sense of mystical experience rendered 
concretely: so, emotionalist self-identification not possible*— 
its past tense (unlike the Donne poem) relevant here. It is not a 
proposition of mystical theology presented argumentatively. 

Therefore, once more, need to hold same Belief as that held by 
the poet does not arise. 


(ce) I leave this a good deal to my audience: except to say that it 
seemed useful to pick one about which preconceptions were 
not likely to exist.1° In other words, it is the newest appro- 
priate poem I could find; only recently published, known tome 
only for a few days. 

‘Given this (nobody knows why) 
seventy-years-wide breathing-space, 
man wishful fills the Empty with a Face 
and out of earshot flings up his far cry. 


The cry reverberates, and he 
(beside himsclf with kneeling) hears 
the far-fetched music of the spheres 
utter responses reassuringly. 


We guess whom we address 

(three guesses make a Trinity) 

and whom we name 

to calm our crying shame 

we choose at random, cannot hope 

(unless beyond all hope) to know 

where unless nowhere our faint murmurs go 


(three murmurs haunt infinity). 


Man is a far cry from nowhere we know, 

and I say here is where we tell 

beads on our forehead, making love to spell— 
bind us to life, not gainsay or forgo. 


May we no longer into merely space 
shout Love to nobody knows whom, 


9 See Note 7 and Section III. 
10 And in connection with which the interest attached to our knowing that such-and- 
such a great man, of known personality and character, etc., thought and felt it, cannot 
exist. This poem is used with the permission of Mr J. S. Cunningham, its author. 
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nor hanker after life beyond the doom 
which seventy years of days fling in our face.’ 


I do not claim greatness for it (too soon, anyway): merely that 
it seems to have enough about it for me decently to put it to you 
as one to work out from scratch. 

I think it asserts: therefore, ‘intellectual belief’ much to the 
point. Though less direct than (a), fundamentally like it, none 
the less. 

More concretely rendered?:—the argument, that is? A matter 
for criticism, this. 

By and large, for my comment on it, I refer you back to (a)— 
but, of course, from the opposite side. And this seemed useful: it 
is not easy to cast off one’s doctrinal sympathies to get a clear 
analytic view. But surely those who respond sympathetically to 
this must reject (a) and vice-versa (I speak of whole responses). 

One point: ‘murmurs’ in the last line of Stanza 3. I do not think 
I can ever respond wholly to it, find it effective, vivid, what 
you will, as word or image here while I reject the ‘theological’ 
argument which it embodies. Compare ‘moon’ in (a): quite 
different—its power independent of the theological argument; 
which, unfortunately, means also that it has nothing to do with 
the argument. 

To sum up: these examples seem to me to show (1) that where 
the purpose of poetry is plainly to assert a Belief, the reader’s 
judgment of that Belief is crucial in his acceptance of what is 
offered to him; (2) that in most poetry this is not at all the case; 
and, where it is not, the need to share, agree with, assent to, the 
Belief present simply does not arise in the process of accepting 
the communication of the poem: it could aly be supposed to do 
so if reading poetry entailed a temporary but total self-identifica- 
tion with the ‘T of the poem.“ 


Il 
I suggest that a poem, though an emotional matter, speaks to 
the understanding. Paradoxically, only in an ‘emotionalizing’ 
theory of poetry does the question of Belicf!? enter (in non- 


11 Performance is different again: and the actor has his technique interposed between 
himself and his performance. 
12 Though not the question of morality. (And see also Note 2.) 
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assertive poetry, that is); only if one thinks that a poem marshalls 
the emotions along the very road of its course of feeling; only if 
the reader is supposed to adopt the emotional guise of the poem— 
better, of the poet in the poem. And I believe that Richards’s 
view is, basically, such an ‘emotionalizing’ one. Eliot I believe 
to be essentially right; though he doesn’t himself develop his 
view in detail, and leaves an important contradiction in it.1* The 
necessary key is to be found in his celebrated essay “Tradition 
and the Individual Talent’ (1919): ‘. . . we must believe that 
“emotion recollected in tranquillity” is an inexact formula. For 
it is neither emotion, nor recollection, nor, without distortion 
of meaning, tranquillity. . . . Poetry is not a turning loose of 
emotion. ...’ There, as mostly, he is speaking as a practitioner to 
other practitioners: translate into terms appropriate to readers and 
surely we then have a precise confirmation of the view I have 
myself put forward, of (fundamentally) the views I have quoted 
from him already. The reader, that is, in reading a poem is not 
having the emotion presented, but being enabled to understand— 
better, to realize, such an emotion in such a circumstance on the 
part of such a mind and personality informed by such belief. 
And this is important, for it keeps ‘pseudo-statements’ out of this 
matter, and ‘truth’ in; it denies virtue to emotionalism, to simu- 
lated emotion, to emotion to what is not real: and emotion, after 
all, is an upset, an overmastering force, not at all the feeling 
created by great literature, which none the less, to half-quote 
Wordsworth, carries truth ‘alive’ into the heart, makes it ‘felt’, 
in fact. 

Where is Richards wrong? In muddling two things, I suggest: 
(1) the response to the emotional event put forward as ‘fact’ by 
the poem, and (2) the response to the Belief present in the grain of 
the mind of the poet undergoing this experience. Wrong, too, 
in not seeing that “emotional belief ’, vis-a-vis (2), might better 
be called ‘part-belief’ or ‘inclination to belief’, and that it has to 
do with the appeal of a poem, not with its initial validity; 
while vis-a-vis (1) ‘imaginative belief’ is a truer description. The 
13 In ‘you will believe in Dante’s theology exactly as you believe in the physical reality 

of his journey’—which lets in ‘pseudo-statements’ for the beliefs incorporated as for 

the ‘fiction’ of the journey and thereby contradicts his dislike of the ‘pseudo-statement’ 
theory. The crucial confusion lies behind the merely verbal identity of ‘believe in’ 

(Dante’s theology) with ‘believe in’ (the reality of the journey). 


14 Specimens (a) and (e) show that where the belief is what the poem is fashioned to real 
‘intellectual belief’ is challenged. 
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confusion comes from an unwitting, and part unwilling, sub- 
mission to Scientific Truth as conqueror. At the back is his 
persistent Scientific/Emotive language division—though more 
recently he has changed his views in this latter matter. ‘A statement 
may be used for the sake of the reference, true or false, which it 
causes. This is the scientific view of language. But it may also be 
used for the sake of the effects in emotion and attitude produced 
by the reference it occasions. This is the emotive view of language’ ; 
“‘Poetry—the supreme form of emotive language’ (Principles of 
Literary Criticism, 1924). On this distinction he builds his theory 
of what happens in poetry: he denies that it can be knowledge 
that Poetry conveys, and says: ‘it is in terms of attitudes, the 
resolution, inter-animation and balancing of impulses . . . that all 
the most valuable effects of poetry must be described’. ‘Attitudes’ 
he otherwise describes as — action’ and ‘incipient action’. 
This, I have claimed, is y an ‘emotionalizing’ theory of 

ry. We can see how far it leads and what it implies (or implied) 
or him in passages from Science and Poetry (1926): ‘It will be 
admitted—by those who distinguish between scientific statement, 
where truth is ultimately a matter of verification as this is under- 
stood in the laboratory, and emotive utterance, where “‘truth’” is 
primarily acceptability by some attitude, and more remotely is 
the acceptability of this attitude itself—that it is not the poet’s 
business to make scientific statements’. The statement of Poetry is 
‘pseudo-statement’. “Countless pseudo-statements—about God, 
z universe, . . . the soul, . . . which are pivotal points in the 
organization of the mind, vital to its well-being, have suddenly 
become, for sincere, honest and informed minds, impossible to 
believe . . . and the knowledge which has displaced them is not 
of a kind upon which an equally fine organization of the mind 
can be based. . . . The remedy .. . is to cut our pseudo-statements 
free from that kind of belief which is appropriate to verified 
statements.’ Or, take the footnote to passages I have already 
quoted from Practical Criticism: “There is reason to think that 
poetry has often arisen through fusion (or confusion) between the 
two forms of belief, the boundary between what is intellectually 
certified and what is not being much less sharply defined in former 
centuries and defined in another manner. The standard of verification 
used in science today is comparatively a new thing. As the scien- 
tific view of the world (including our own nature) develops, we 
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shall probably be forced into making a division between fact and 
fiction!® that, unless we can meet it with a twofold theory of 
belief on the lines suggested above, would be fatal not only to 
poetry but to all our finer, more spiritual, responses.’ One can 
only admire the good intentions and the sincerity of Dr Richards 
as he struggles in a dilemma largely of his own making. 


IV 

It seems to me that precisely the same principles are involved 
in the Drama and the Novel, though in ways more difficult to 
examine; and that they have a particular importance for Catholics, 
if we are to avoid the blind-alley of sectarianism (‘Catholic hen 
lays Catholic egg!’). To know precisely what kind and degree of 
relevance a particular doctrinal orientation has in a work of 
literature is of extreme importance.!¢ I have not been claimi 
that it has none: merely that as in most poetry it does not dnnisad 
belief or disbelief there is no need to frame a theory of accom- 
modation which would effectually eliminate the necessity of 
taking it, in its allotropic form, seriously. 

Let me quote in conclusion from Mr Eliot’s essay Religion and 
Literature (1935): ‘Literary criticism should be completed by 
criticism from a definite ethical and theological standpoint. . . . 
The “greatness” of literature cannot be determined solely by 
literary standards; though we must remember that whether it is 
literature or not can be determined only by literary standards.’?” 


15 There is, of course, a distinction necessary between fact and fiction, but entailing 
neither what Dr Richards fears nor what he proposes. 

16 This has two bearings: (a) If ‘non-Catholic’ poetry is not ipso facto unacceptable, 
‘Catholic’ poetry is not ipso facto acceptable; (b) If (as I think my specimens demon- 
strate), even though the material of a poem is intellectual material, the experience is 
peculiarly an emotional one, then the nature of the emotional activity must be the 
primary object of scrutiny; and this, of course, leaves our criticism rooted in morals 
after all, but morals more delicately, subtly, obliquely operative than in the 
familiar more or less unadapted application of the Creed and a few Commandments. 
Such scrutiny, however, will at all points be a matter for the whole of our sensibility 
and judgment, will at all points be responsible to our whole nature. 

17 The view here expressed is derived from my own impressions of my own reading 

experience; but it will be evident that the view involves a theory of poetry and of 

language in no way novel: see, for instance, R. G. Collingwood’s Philosophy of Art, 
with the principles of which it is in considerable agreement, I believe. See, too, 

Maritain’s Art and Scholasticism (1930) and Creative Art and Intuition (1953). For a 

critique of Richards as a Positivist, and of influential trends in Semiotics, see Mr Allen 

Tate’s ‘Literature as Knowledge’ (1941) in his The Man of Letters in the Modern World 

(1955). 
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FRENCH REVIEWS: A SURVEY 


OOKING through the French reviews over the past few months 
what one notices firstly is perhaps above all a sense of loss. Not 
financial loss, because French reviews, in spite of their peren- 
nial appeals for subscribers, seem to be reasonably long-lived and to 
continue to attract the best writers. The first loss is that of La Vie Intellec- 
tuelle some considerable time ago, and the second the death of Albert 
Béguin the literary critic and editor of Esprit since 1950. Whatever 
the reasons, personal or otherwise, for the disappearance of La Vie 
Intellectuelle sen the French scene, it is already sorely missed as a 
forum for a particular section of French Catholic opinion. In later 
years its appearance was ugly, digest-like, and I think the Editions du 
Cerf made a great mistake in reducing its format, but a review which 
could bring together such diverse talents as Michel Carrouges, Jean 
Steinmann, Henri Marrou and Paul Claudel still had a valuable 
function to perform. 

Albert Béguin is an irreparable loss. A fairly recent convert, he was 
already well known in academic and literary circles before he took 
over Esprit on the death of Mounier; his honk L’Ame Romantique et le 
Réve is likely to be required reading for a long time for anyone 
interested in the history of French ro German romanticism, and his 
work on Nerval and Péguy is known to most students of French. 
Where Mounier’s interests were philosophical and psychological, 
Béguin’s were—inevitably—literary, but this did not dictate the policy 
of the review which is, I suppose, in essence an attempt to preserve a 
Christian commitment with an extreme left-wing political activity. 
There can be little doubt that to many of its supporters there have been 
moments when Esprit seemed to teeter over ie brink into a rather 
unsubtle sympathy with Marxism, particularly in its reporting of the 
Eastern European situation; and years ago Marc Beigbeder left the 
Esprit group and became a Communist because he thought that 
Mounier’s position of ‘in between-ness’ an untenable one. Attacks 
from the extreme right have of course been frequent, and one of the 
last things Béguin wrote was a note defending the review against a 
couple of right-wing pamphlets. One of these, Mounier, le mauvais 
esprit, accused Mounier of fostering Marxism among Catholics and 
of being ‘the father of Christian crypto-Communism’. The attack 
included for good measure, Fr Daniélou and Francois Mauriac, and 
took as the culprit for all of France’s ills that now rather outdated Aunt 
Sally, the Resistance, which was directed, according to the author of 
the pamphlet, by a secret masonic group whose orders were obeyed b 
de Gaulle and whose accomplices were the Jesuits. This ether 
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Goonish fantasy would be harmless enough in France, but it apparently 


has corresponding phenomena in French Canada, where an academi- 
cian, M. Robert Rumilly, has published in similar vein L’infiltration 
gauchiste au Canada frangais. He also accuses Esprit of fostering Marxism 
and of corrupting French-Canadian students during their stay in 
Europe, ‘inculcating in them a mentality of contempt and hatred . . .’ 
—precisely the last effect one would have expected as a result of reading 
Esprit. 

The value of Esprit for anyone outside France is that even when it 
produces a symposium on ‘La France des Frangais’ with some pomp 
and circumstance (like the issue for December 1957, which is yet another 
dance around the crisis) it is careful to strip itself of the myths, chiefly 
historical, that bedevil so much of contemporary political thinking in 
France; although the best example of this demythologizing in this 
particular issue is a shrewd and humorous article on the Frenchman of 
today by a foreign journalist, Vincent Vinde. He makes the interesting 
suggestion that the feeling among the French working classes of being 
cut off from effective power, and looking as a result upon Communism 
as the only thing which will give it to them, arises from the fact that 
there was no gradual take-over of power and middle-class living in the 
1920s by a generation which had been through compulsory primary 
education, as happened to some extent in Britain and Scandinavia. 
Whatever their reason for missing the busin this way, the slow upward 
permeation of society by the formerly underprivileged which M. 
Vinde—rather optimistically—thinks took place here, is no longer 
possible in France. M. Vinde has some harsh and true things to say 
of the French working classes, which would benefit also the classes 
immediately above them: “The Frenchman will not pay taxes, nor 
will he pay a real rent. But he forgets, or doesn’t know, that before the 
1914 war a Parisian working-man, although he paid a fifth of his wages 
in rent, was relatively speaking a member of the best-housed proletariat 
in Europe; he is now literally the pariah of that proletariat.’ 

The ‘new series’ of Esprit in which this article appears is naturally 
to a considerable extent the mixture as before. Jean-Marie Domenach, 
co-director of the review since June 1956, is now sole editor, but in 
charge of a younger team of writers. The previous editorial board— 
a distinguished one—has made way for a group of younger talents 
not because it disagrees with the way Domenach is likely to run the 
review, but simply because it is aware of the growth of a new genera- 
tion of writers for whom the past struggles of Esprit (anti-Fascism, the 
Resistance, the Liberation) are, if not meaningless, at any rate without 
much personal impact. The older group (Mme Mounier, Jean Lacroix, 
Paul Fraisse, Henri Marrou, Bertrand d’Astorg) still owns the review 
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and will presumably, on occasion, write in it; and the new team will 
continue as before to walk the tight-rope between two unacceptable 
extremes—or even to convince their readers that the tight-rope is 
really there, which is perhaps more difficult. 


‘Our present situation’, writes Domenach in introducing the new 
series (November 1957), ‘does not allow any longer the fine assurance 
we used to have, those facile divisions. Between a capitalism which is 
here and there becoming socialized, and a Soviet Communism which is 
beginning to be liberalized, we cannot proceed by using caricatural 
—— . . . Marxism derived its strength from a serious analysis 
of the economic problems of its times. We must face up to a com- 
munism in which, more and more, organization prevails over con- 
victions, and also to that type of well-oiled capitalism which covers the 
West. Under the difference of ideological clothing, identical problems 
arise, for society has the same needs and the human person the same 
difficulties. . . . More precisely, we must set out with greater urgency 
the essential problems of personalization in a society based on comfort.’ 
The founders of Esprit could not, says Domenach, envisage a society 
in which capitalism would be modified by the pressure of new elements 
which an limit the tyranny of money: “. . . in face of the develop- 
ment of the kind of neo-capitalism which is arising now, which 
is being planned in the si interest and which faces problems of 
technical penury rather than social conflicts, we must admit there are 
many ways towards socialism; we must not hold that one way is 
historically destined to prevail.’ 

All this is very pleasingly atic, and underlines the usefulness 
of Esprit as a onlee which is able to keep alive the demands for 
specific reforms and specific changes in a groggy system without being 
irremediably linked to nostrums which would possibly silence it at a 
given turn in events. So the things Domenach claims as the general 
objects of a policy for France are, not surprisingly, fairly common- 

lace to us here: ridding the French people of myths, whether derived 
Sees the monarchy or from ‘the immortal principles of 1789’, per- 
suading them to accept fully the idea of a European association linked 
with the non-European peoples they are now bitterly fighting against, 
and lastly to cure the Republic of its incivisme by decentralizing power 
and making it capable me absorbing the shocks of technical moderniza- 
tion which are shaking its ancient fabric. 

To an English reader, as always, it is astonishing that these 
things need to be said. Yet clearly their reiteration is necessary in 
France for Domenach to conclude: ‘History has already given us a 
great deal. It is not likely that twice in twenty years France will be 
saved, in extremis, by a handful of brave men.’ 
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Esprit continues to use the ‘symposium’ arrangement of articles, 
which has become common practice, it seems, with both English and 
French reviews. This has undoubted advantages as far as editing and 
presentation are concerned, and certainly the added coherence may be 
felt to be a selling attraction. But what is lost is surely the very nature of 
a review, which is not simply a book of collected articles on a rather 
smaller scale and at more frequent intervals, but a variety of opinions 
on different topics whose only or chief virtue is that they are relevant 
to the date at which they appear. Rarely does a symposium attain the 
kind of permanence which a book on its subject will have, and any 
writer will normally give more attention to what he writes when he 
knows it is to acquire the permanence of a book. 


La Table Ronde seems to use this symposium principle almost 
exclusively now. Two recent issues (November and December 
1957) have dealt respectively with the Don Juan theme and the Sign 
of the Cross. The most interesting of the contributions to the first 
number is, as it happens, not an article at all but a play, or rather 
part of a play: Act I of Montherlant’s Don Juan. There is, as one 
would expect, too much sheer talk in it, but where Port Royal was 
unspeakably tedious when performed at the Comédie Francaise, 
there are touches of slapstick in the present play (specifically the not 
infrequent emptying of slops from above upon the hero) which 
may give it on the stage more than the purely verbal life it has now. 
Verbally it does succeed, in its debunking of the Don Juan legend, with 
here and there a touch of Beaumarchais in the dialogue. 


The December issue considers the cross as an archetype in various 
— of its theological and iconographical development, as pre- 
Christian symbol in ie ancient East (André Parrot), in symbolism and 
biblical typology (Robert Amadou), in its connection with the Crusade 
and the change from cross to crucifix (René Louis), Dante and the 
Cross (Jacques Madaule), St Paul and the Cross (A. Hamann), Kabba- 
listic aspects of the Cross (Ernest Fraenkel), the development of repre- 
sentation of the Cross (Del Medico), the Cross and Gnosticism Love 
Doresse), a selection of texts from Benet Canfield by Henri Gouhier, 
and a long and rather misty article by Jung, ‘Le probléme du quatriéme’, 
which has overflowed into the January issue. Fr Daniélou proposes an 
interesting but tenuously proved theory that an early form of one of 
the monograms of Christ is one in which the letter waw is associated 
with the Cross (St Jerome, de Monogrammate) and that the waw desig- 
nates the name of God, giving in this way a very early ‘representation’ 
of Christ upon the Cross. As the waw also represented a serpent, this is 
linked by Fr Daniélou with the Johannine reference to Moses and the 
brazen serpent set on a staff. The representation of Christ by a serpent 
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may have scandalized the early Christians, and they formalized its 
appearance by giving it as waw, the equivalent of the Divine Name. ... 


The symposium formula has also been used in the past by Les Temps 
Modernes; but now its directors seem to have saliol that most people 
never expect to read more than two or three articles in any review 
they buy, and there is a fair amount of variety in recent issues. There 
is some first-class reporting in fictional form in the extracts from 
Olivier Todd’s novel Les Paumés (September and October 1957). Todd 
has an uncanny gift for reproducing army colloquial at its most 
vigorous and uninhibited moments and pen: Fe this with a shrewd 
appreciation of the corrosion of the ordinary French soldier which 
(though his theme is Morocco) is entailed in the campaign to 
‘pacify’ Algeria. The same issues contain extracts from a study 
on Existentialism and Marxism by Sartre—yet another variation 
on the scorpions’ square-dance which he has been performing with the 
Communists for so long. It is a combination of philosophical theory, 
history, and literary criticism written in that curious style which gives 
us—occasionally—a piece of clear formulation in an ocean of fearful 
gobbledygook of which the following is a fair sample: ‘For us, the 
reality of the collective object rests on recurrence; it shows that totaliza- 
tion is never completed, and that totality only exists, at best, as 
detotalized totality.’ 


Fundamentally these articles repeat the familiar theoretical opposition 
between Sartre and the Marxists: the latter proceed from ‘a priori 
conceptualization’, the former reacts against this by affirming the 
specific nature of the historical event. For the Marxist, says Sartre, 
‘the event has the duty of verifying the a priori analyses of the situation; 
or at any rate of not contradicting them.’ Hence the difficulty of the 
French communists in explaining away the Hungarian revolt. Sartre 
quotes one who said the Hungarian workers ‘could have been misled, 
could have entered upon a path which they did not think was the path 
along which the counter-revolution was taking them, but later on 
these workers could not but have reflected on the consequences of this 
policy . . ’—could not therefore have done other than wish for the 
Kadar régime, ultimately. In italicizing the phrase could not but have in 
this quotation from a Communist apologia for repression Sartre 
comments aptly: ‘In this text—whose aim is more political than theore- 
tical—we are not told what the Hungarian workers did but what they 
could not but have done. And why a they not? Because they could not 
contradict their eternal essence as socialist workers. Curiously enough, 
this Stalinized Marxism takes on an appearance of hostility to progress; 
a working-man is no longer a real being who es along with the 
world: he is a Platonic idea. In practice Sartre will presumably con- 
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tinue to do as he has always done in the past; adopt the Communist 
approach towards a specific event when it suits him, and reject it when 
it doesn’t. He is still the author both of Les Mains Sales and Nekrassov. 
The re-statements of his position are interesting as pieces of dialectic, 
but the result never deprives him of the pragmatic choice before each 
separate political event. It will be interesting to see in his Feb 

issue what his views are on the seizure of the January number of Les 
Temps Modernes by the French police. Editing reviews in France 
certainly has that element of tauromachy which Michel Leiris laments 
has vanished from literature. Perhaps a few confiscations on this side 
of the Channel would brighten up the literary scene. . . . 

Louis ALLEN 


OBITER 


Tue CarMELITES. It is, on the face of it, unexpected that the works of 
so concentrated, so economical a writer as Georges Bernanos should 
lend themselves easily to adaptation into another medium. But Le 
Journal d’un Curé de Campagne was made into a near-perfect film b 
Robert Bresson, and now we in London have seen a opera which 
Francois Poulenc has made out of Les Dialogues des Carmélites: this, too, 
turns out to be significant in its own right, and it is interesting to recall 
here that both Bresson and Poulenc have put it on record that, in making 
their own versions from the Bernanos originals, they have found it 
possible, indeed essential, to use only the words of the author and have 
only eliminated—never interpolated—passages of dialogue. It is, 
perhaps, less surprising that Bresson should have made the film than 
that Poulenc should have written the opera, for most of the works by 
Poulenc that the average English concert-goer will hear are witty, 
sophisticated and intelligent; technically highly accomplished but not, - 
for the most part, profound. But then we do not often, in England, 
have the opportunity of hearing the ‘Litanies de la Vierge Noire’ or 
‘Figure Humaine’, which might have prepared us for Les Carmélites. 
It would be difficult for anyone of sensibility, and almost impossible 
for a Catholic, I think, to hear Les Carmélites and not be deeply moved, 
and this not only because of the high seriousness of the situation and 
the weight of the characters, but also because of the true humility 
with which the composer has subordinated himself to the exigencies 
of his material and the simplicity with which he has accepted its 
disciplines. 

The Carmelites opened in London on January 16, and in March will 
be heard in Oxford and Manchester, when the company goes on tour; 
it has also been broadcast in the Third Programme so that a great many 
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people will have been able to hear this all-British production, though 
those who could only listen to the broadcast will fees had no idea of 
the beauty of Wahkevitch’s noble, austere décor, nor of the admirable 
speed and flexibility of Mme Margherita Wallmann’s production, 
which carried us without faltering from scene to scene and mood to 
mood. Elsie Morison as Blanche de la Force sang sweetly and with a 
truly lyrical line; she looked delightful in her court clothes, but lacked 
the height to master the muffling habit as a Religious, and it was a 
curious relief when she aoned once more defined, in the coarse 
apron and ragged clothes of the last act; Jean Watson, as Mme de 
Croissy, the first Prioress, was splendid, and the ravaged, ruined face 
with which she met her death precisely conveyed Bernano’s words: 
“Oh! ma Mére, regardez: vais-je dans un instant montrer ce visage 4 
mes filles?’ To me, the surprise of the evening was the wonderful 
thing Miss Sylvia Fisher, not always the most sympathetic of inter- 
preters, made of Mére Marie de |’'Incarnation. Looking, it must be 
confessed, a little like one of Brother Choleric’s lumpy Reverend 
Mothers—massive, inflexible and recollected—she dominated every 
scene in which she appeared, and indeed this led to the one serious 
defect of the cast; for Joan Sutherland as Mme Lidoine, the new 
Prioress, is quite overshadowed by her and is not at all able to assert 
that antithesis of heroic earthy commonsense against fanaticism which 
is so telling in the play. In fact, she seems altogether a more tenuous and 
indeed aristocratic personage than Mére Marie, which weakens the 
passages between them irremediably. Perhaps the most wholly beauti- 

and consistent performance of all was that given by Jeannette 
Sinclair as the young Sister Constance, in her unforced gaiety and 
innocence; and the scene when she and Blanche are doing the ironing 
and discussing the death of the Prioress was of an unhoped-for per- 
fection. 


It is only just that in BLacxrriars, of all places, we should remember 
that the original treatment of the Gertrud von le Fort novel, Last to 
the Scaffold, from which everything stemmed, had been made by a 
French Dominican, Pére Raymond Briickberger, with the collabora- 
tion of Philippe Agostini, the director and camera-man; and it was on 
this tentative scenario that Bernanos, then in Tunisia and without the 
novel, was working right up to the time of his death. From his manu- 
script the play, Dialogues des Carmélites was — after his death, 
and from this Poulenc wrote his libretto straight off, with the minimum 
of alteration. So it is to the Order, in the last analysis, that we owe this 
moving spiritual and aesthetic experience: I, for one, am deeply 
grateful. 

MarYVONNE BUTCHER 
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Tue Brste Docrrine oF Grace. By C. Ryder Smith, p.p. (Epworth 

Press; 22s. 6d.) 

This reviewer, as a dogmatic theologian, is not qualified to criticize 
this work on its own ground of Biblical exegesis and philology. He 
can only be grateful to the author for another volume of his meticulous 
scrutinies of leading Biblical conceptions, and therefore of the primary 
sources of all theology. But he may be allowed to remark how this 
objective, scholarly and unprejudiced examination of the sources 
indirectly but surely testifies to the conformity of Catholic dogma and 
theology with them. Dr Ryder Smith is not, of course, concerned with 
such things, but a Catholic theologian cannot fail to see that his work 
in fact does much to vindicate the Church’s fidelity through the 
centuries to the written Word of God, both in her affirmations and in 
her condemnations, whether of Pelagian or some Reformed theology. 

Dr Ryder Smith is perhaps too scholarly and meticulous to be 
exactly exciting, but kis insights are often illuminating. Special 
mention may be made of his treatment of St Paul’s troublesome 
analogy of the potter and the clay, and with it of the whole biblical 
revelation regarding Grace, Election and Freedom. His few pages on 
Satan, and his whole chapter on the co-existence of Grace and Sin 
(though here Catholic theology would add some qualifications) are 
especially stimulating. 

Only briefly and at the very end does he try to vindicate his Metho- 
dist doctrine of Assurance. And here, significantly, his appeal is 
beyond the Bible to existentialist ‘self-authenticating experience’ 
which ‘posits the reality of two “subjects” ’. Unquestionably the Bible 
also knows of such experience; but to proclaim it as a norm, even as a 
necessity, is to fall dangerously short of the Bible doctrine of God-given 
hope in God alone, even in spite of all appearances and experiences to 
the contrary. Victor WHITE, 0.P. 


Tue Att-KNowinc Gop: Researches into Early Religion and Culture. 
By Raffaele Pettazzoni. Translated by H. J. Rose (Methuen; 60s.) 
Fr Wilhelm Schmidt has argued for a ‘primitive monotheism’ 

(more like a full-grown natural theology) for which omniscience was 

an attribute contained in an articulated conception of the unique 

Supreme Being; Jung has proclaimed that this attribute ‘more or a 

regularly accompanies’ the divine archetype; Max Muller, on linguistic 

grounds, ‘discovered’ that one all-seeing Heavenly Father, Dyaus, 

Theos, Zeus or Deus, was the ancient and common heritage of all 


Indo-Europeans. Notwithstanding the evident fallibility of familiar 
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Greek gods, it has become difficult to dissociate Divinity from the 
All-Seeing Eye. 

Professor Pettazzoni, painstakingly pursuing his factual researches 
into every corner of the globe, will have none of this. Only some gods, 
originally mostly sky-gods, are believed to be omniscient. They differ 
widely be place to place, and in their function in the societies in 
which they are venerated—or in practice ignored. It will hardly be 
contested that, given his method, his eins conception that 
religion is a form of culture, organically related to the culture-complex 
of which it forms a part’, and his restriction to early religion and culture, 
he has more than proved his point, and collected an abundance of 
interesting information on the way. But only incidentally does he 
tell us how these ‘high gods’ of light and the day, who at first seem to 
have been unrelated to the chthonic powers of y dwar and the night, 
come to be related to them, and often to ‘conquer’ and absorb them. 
‘Primitive monotheism’ may indeed, so far as the factual evidence goes, 
be ‘the monotheistic idea torn from the concrete world of its historical 

owth and arbitrarily projected into an abstract world of origins’ 
& 370). But later monotheism is a fact, and while the author suggests 
much about its beginnings, he does not satisfy our curiosity about its 


growth. We hope he will do so. Victor WHITE, 0.?. 
Drx ANs DE DECOUVERTES DANS LE DesERT DE JuDA. By J. T. Milik. 
(Editions du Cerf.) 


The only point to regret about Fr Milik’s superb book is that it 
did not appear sooner. As things are it is so painfully obvious that the 
ill valified, the irresponsible, and the sensationalists have arrived first 
and shouted loudest. Already the ‘origins of Christianity’ have been 
eargerly sought and ‘discovered’ in the Dead Sea Scrolls, and lasting 
damage has done to the cause of truth. Amid the welter of in- 
comparably inferior literature which has thus grown up round the 
subject, Fr Milik’s book is all too likely to go unnoticed. It will not be 
sabes widely enough that this slim unpretentious volume is the work 
of one of the three or four greatest experts in the world, one who has 
been, from the first, a leading member of the editorial team working 
Milk begins his by telling briefly but vividl 

Fr Milik begins his book by telling once again, briefly but vividly, 
the story of how the scrolls were discovered. In the following chapter 
he describes the scrolls themselves, dividing them into Canonical 
Books, Apocrypha, and Writings proper to the sect. Examples are 
provided in which extracts from the Dead Sea manuscripts are set out 
in parallel columns with the corresponding passages from the septua- 
gint and masoretic text, to illustrate the similarities and variations. The 
essential material has probably never been described at the popular 
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level so lucidly, so completely, or by so superbly qualified an authority. 
The account of the history of the Qumran settlement, which begins 
with and is firmly based upon a clear résumé of the archeological 
evidence, is no less satisfying and complete. The evidence points 
conclusively to the identification of this community with the Essenes 
described by Pliny and Josephus, and the fact that no other major 
ruins have been found (apart from ’Ain Feshka) between Engaddi and 
Jericho, confirms this identification. The development of x Essene 
movement is then traced, clearly relating it to the history of the 
Maccabees and Hasmoneans. The ‘Impious Priest’ must be Jonathan 
Maccabaeus. The various characteristics ascribed to him *. . . grand 

rétre et gouverneur de son peuple, guerrier, batisseur, enrichi par le 
tees des guerres et les confiscations, qui meurt captif et maltraité par 
ses ennemis—ne semblent se retrouver en leur totalité que dans la 
personne de Jonathan’ (p. 56). The organization, way of life, and 
doctrine of this branch of the Essenes are then described, and certain 
similarities with the life of the early Christian community are indicated. 
The use of “sweet wine’ in the sacred repast suggests, perhaps, that the 
accusation in Acts, “These men are full of new wine’, may refer to a 
similar usage in the Christian agape. In the fifth chapter Fr Milik 
assesses the importance of these discoveries for history, for linguistic 
studies, for paleography, for Hebrew literature, and for the history of 
religions. The resemblances between Qumran and Christianity are 
briefly recapitulated under the heads of Literature, Way of Life, and 
Doctrine. Coming whence it does, this will, perhaps, be considered 
the most significant chapter in a uniformly excellent book. 

It is, therefore, no ill-founded enthusiasm which leads one to suggest 
that for a short popular account of the Dead Sea discoveries, this is 
by far the clearest, the most accurate, the most readable, and the most 
authoritative which has so far appeared. The illustrations are excellent 
and most helpful, especially for comparing the various types of script, 
and a i te / of the community settlement is provided. It 
is in fact the ideal book for the uninitiated. Finally the appendix, in 
which Fr Milik amplifies his view of the history of the sect, strikes one 
as a major and original contribution to the more advanced study of 
the subject. JoserH Bourkg, 0.?. 


Tue SECRETS OF THE DeaD SEA Scrotts. By H. J. Schonfield. (Vallentine 
and Mitchell; 21s.) 

At the end of a long and intensely complicated argument based 
chiefly on supposed literary affinities between the Dead Sea Scrolls on 
the one hand, and all sorts of obscure Jewish and Christian apocrypha, 
traditions, and legends on the other, Dr Schonfield arrives at the 
following conclusions: 
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The history of the community of the Scrolls falls into two periods, 
early and late, each having its own “Teacher of Righteousness’. The 
early period was not spent at Qumran at all. The sect derived originally 
from the Hasidim perhaps about 196 B.c., were led into exile at 
Damascus probably about 159 B.c., and there evolved their rule of life 
and developed into a permanent religious community. A period of 
vicissitudes and wanderings followed upon the death of their founder, 
during which they found their way back to Israel. Finally, under the 
pr. of the same fervour of Messianic expectation which ushered 
in Christianity, the second period, referred to as the ‘End of Days’, 
began just before the end of the first century B.c. Most of the work of 
copying and writing was done during this period. Dr Schonfield sees 

is as ‘a gigantic effort, the most careful planning and preparation 
so that the Elect of the period of the Consummation (which was even 
then at hand) would be primed with everything they would need’ 
(p. 159). 

The original “Teacher of Righteousness’ was a shadowy figure, 
probably ‘with features borrowed from more than one suffering saint, 
priest, prophet, and judge. In the same way his bitter opponent seems 
to be compounded of more than one Wicked High Priest of his day, 
Jason, Alcimus, etc.’ (p. 150). The corresponding figures in the late 
period are prophetic, and are awaited in the period of Consummation; 
they are not therefore to be sought in any } sae which have already 
appeared, though they borrow certain characteristics from these. 

The type of evidence invoked and the way it is used strike one as 
unconvincing and over-elaborate. This is particularly so in the case of 
the ‘Atbash’ cypher which the author believes he has discovered under- 
lying one or two key words. Nothing can be more hazardous than 
applying cyphers to a language like Hebrew, which is based on tri- 
literal roots. So many different combinations of letters can be made to 
make sense, as certain rabbinical commentators found to their delight. 
Without independent evidence it is impossible to be convinced by this 
‘discovery’. 

Finally it must be observed that Dr Schonfield’s theory does not 
really fit the archeological evidence as we know it. Notably it fails to 
account for the long pre-earthquake phase of occupation at Qumran, 
and for the fact that many a the scrolls were written and deposited 
(especially in Cave One) during this earliest phase of occupation. As 
for the paleographical evidence, Dr Schonfield ignores it completely, 
and here again be late date which he ascribes to most of the Scro 


conflicts in many cases with evidence drawn from more reliable 
sources. 


JoserpH Bourke, 
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Arstuetics. By Edward Bullough. Edited with an Introduction by 

Elizabeth M. Wilkinson. (Bowes and Bowes; 30s.) 

L’EsTHETIQUE Dr JACQUES Maritain. By Vagn Lundgaard Simonsen. 

(Munksgaard, Copenhagen; dan. kr. 14.) 

This review will be mostly concerned with Miss Wilkinson’s 
edition of the late Edward Bullough’s writings on aesthetics. The other 
work, an interesting essay by a Danish philosopher (but written in 
French) on the aesthetics of M. Maritain, has less importance for readers 
in this country. To compare Bullough’s ideas on this subject with 
Maritain’s—who has made, I suppose, the chief Thomist contribution 
to the philosophy of art—could be a very fruitful undertaking. But an 
extended study would be called for such as I cannot provide here. 

When I (if the personal note be allowed) went to Cambridge in 1930, 
Edward Bullough (1880-1934) was easily the outstanding Catholic 
in the University. This position was due to his intellectual distinction 
in the first place, but it was almost forced on everyone’s attention by 
the driving fervour and energy with which he served Catholic interests 
in everyday academic life. Indeed, when one considers—as now, thanks 
to Miss Wilkinson, one conveniently can—the speculative capacity of 
Bullough’s mind, and the extremely rich culture that nourished it, 
one cannot help regretting that practical affairs absorbed him so much 
in the later years of his too short life. But he was the kind of man 
whom needs and obstacles only stimulate to fresh achievement. He 
had a greatness in him that would not be confined by conventional 
divisions of labour; intellectual labour above all. Cambridge is said 
to be a University of specialists, and so, I suppose, it is; but Bullough, 
partly by accidents of birth and education (which made him culturally 
cosmopolitan from the start) and partly by sheer intellectual vitality, 
achieved a specialist’s competence in at least two broad fields, quite 
apart from important practical activities as educator and organizer 
both before and after his reception into the Church. And ‘two fields is 
an understatement, considering that in one of these, the study and 
teaching of modern languages, Bullough’s range was such that hetaught 
French, German and Russian in the University and ended as its Pro- 
fessor of Italian; that he knew Spanish and some Chinese. But it was 
in the field of aesthetics—-‘my intellectual hobby’, he modestly called 
it—that his most enduring work was done. 

By ‘aesthetics’ Bullough did not mean an attempt to define beauty 
as such. He left that to the metaphysicians, and a little dubiously, so 
far as the statements printed in this volume go; the chief item of which 
is a course of lectures given at Cambridge in 1907, an amazingly 
mature work for a man of twenty-seven, but one also that leaves—and 
is clearly meant to leave—the reader still, in a sense, unsatisfied. For 
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Bullough had not yet found a metaphysic that satisfied him; perhaps he 
had not yet seriously looked for one. His mind had moved from a wide 
experience of art in various media to experimental psychology, and 
thence to the frontiers of philosophy. Through experience and intro- 
spection he had become sure that there was a distinctively aesthetic 
attitude or ‘mode of consciousness’; but, given what Miss Wilkinson 
calls his ‘care for distinctions’ and the ‘organizing temper of his mind’ 
—his philosophical bent, in short—he had perforce to find some general 
definition of this attitude, of its proper objects and scope, as distinct 
from the scope and objects of what he called the practical, the scientific 
and the ethical modes of consciousness. And this early course of lectures 
records his vigorous and still largely convincing analytical enquiry in 
view of that definition. The other two items in this book—itself only a 
selection from Bullough’s not very large printed output—are the 
brilliant essay, already well-known to aestheticians, ‘Physical Distance 
as a Factor in Art and Aesthetics’ (first printed in the British Journal of 
Ps chology, V, 1912) and ‘Mind and Medium in Art’, a pithy “Con- 
tribution’ to a philosophical Congress held at Oxford in 1920. It may 
be noted that in this last paper Bullough remarks, d@ propos of Croce, 
‘I feel doubt about the four-fold division of the activities of the spirit’; 
for in the 1907 lectures his own effort to identify and define aesthetic 
activity as such had seemed to end in a four-fold classification of modes 
of consciousness very similar to Croce’s. One would like to know 
more of the growth of his mind between 1907 and 1920, by which 
date he was already, presumably, not far from the Catholic Church. 
The tentative last pages of the 1907 lectures, where Bullough, his 
critical analysis now completed, looks towards ‘the great Sphinx 
Metaphysics’, suggest that at that time he was more or less a pantheist. 
But he had an intellectual probity, a caution, a ‘care for distinctions’ 
that kept him from striking premature metaphysical attitudes. I do 
not know how far Bullough ever counted himself a Thomist, even 
after becoming a Dominican Tertiary; but a most interesting study 
remains to be written on his approach to the ‘principle . . . integratin 
the various modes (of consciousness) . . . outside and above them all’, 
which he eventually found in God (or, as Miss Wilkinson prefers to 
say, ‘religion’). 

A recent writer in The Cambridge Review finds fault with Bullough’s 
thought on what appear to be two grounds: that it divides ‘the realm 
of the aesthetic’ too sharply from morality and then ‘denigrates’ the 
latter, and that it similarly separates aesthetics from criticism (of art 
and literature) so far as to make the aesthetic object, the ‘beautiful’, 
apprehensible ‘absolutely’, in and by itself, without any prior critical 
comparison and discrimination from other things. These apparent 
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depreciations of morality and of criticism draw a sharp — from 


the reviewer, whose critical principles derive, it is clear, largely from 
Dr Leavis. And it is so far a thoroughly commendable protest as it 
draws attention to a certain overweening aestheticism in Bullough’s 
lectures, which calls, at least, for a good deal of further clarification— 
such as Bullough himself in part provided in an essay which, it is to be 
hoped, may be reprinted in a second volume of his writings (“The 
Relation of Literature and the Arts’, in Modern Languages, XIV, 1933). 
But it would be regrettable if the word went round that Bullough has 
nothing of value to teach the young today. In the first decade of this 
century, himself not yet thirty, he was fighting to get aesthetics 
recognized as a discipline in its own right, distinct from metaphysics 
(as he then understood this) and distinct from, though drawing upon, 

sychology. In the heat of battle he sometimes exaggerated. He should 
. valued for the truths he discerned and Sonnily stated. As Miss 
Wilkinson observes, a reader who sets out to refute Bullough with 
anything like Bullough’s own thoroughness will, at the end, ‘have 
learned a great deal about aesthetic thinking, and indeed about thinki 
in oan She herself contrasts, briefly but suggestively, Bullough’s 
psychological approach, his placing the unifying principle of aesthetics 
in ‘the receiving subject’ and not in some objective Beauty, with the 
contemporary American philosopher, Susanne K. Langer’s impressive 
a turn the tables and find that principle in the ‘art object as 
something in its own right, with properties independent of our. . . 
reactions, which command our reactions’. If this contrast is not to be 
left as a mere difference of ‘points of view’, there is needed, it seems to 
me, (a) a clarification of Bullough’s somewhat confused statement 
(pp. 50-53) of the role of criticism in preparing the way for aesthetic 
contemplation, and (b) an explanation, a as he never really attempted 
to give, of what it is, ontologically—in terms of the place of the human 
soul in the structure of reality—that such contemplation bears upon. 
The latter question is perhaps posed by Miss Wilkinson when she says 
that Bullough’s theory of art as ‘formation (Gestaltung)jof feeling before 
the eye of the mind, sufficiently removed to be contemplated . . . 
— begs for a theory of mind which accepts art as a means to 

owledge and tells us what it makes known’ (my italics). And that, I 
suggest, leads us back to M. Maritain who has been repeatedly con- 
cerned with the formulation of precisely such a theory. 

KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


Tue Pencuin Book oF ITALIAN Verse. Introduced and edited by 
George R. Kay. (Penguin Books; ss.) 
There will be different opinions about this anthology, but no one 
will find it conventionally dull. It is a decidedly personal selection and 
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will provoke objections. It will be called one-sided—not sufficiently 
representative, either of all phases in the history of Italian or of 
its main characteristics. To start with, a mere counting of pages yields 
the surprising result that the medieval period and the twentieth century 
together account for one half of the whole book; the five centuries, 
roughly, between Sacchetti (died in 1400) and D’Annunzio being 
compressed into the rest. That implies a notable shift of emphasis 
away from older conventional evaluations, a very decided reshuffling, 
which for my part I find refreshing and is surely praiseworthy in 
principle; for an anthologist should  & be a critic and it is for his own 
generation that he critically selects. Nevertheless Mr Kay must look 
out for criticism, and especially from academic readers. He totally 
excludes Alfieri, Parini and Monti, he allows Ariosto and Manzoni 
only one poem each and only thirty pages out of 416 to the seven- 
teenth ae eighteenth centuries (if we count Foscolo as of the nine- 
teenth); and shows only slight interest in Carducci. 

‘Allowance must be made for Mr Kay’s decision to give no snippets; 
each of his items is a complete poem in itself, or at least can be r 
as such, like the lovely chorus from Tasso’s Aminta, “O bella eta dell’ 
oro’. And if this means that the greatest of Italian poems does not 
appear at all, we have some splendid examples from Dante’s ‘minor’ 
works—three of the strange ‘Pietra’ canzoni and the wonderful Tre 
donne. Most readers, valley, will be seeing these poems for the first 
time. 

And in general, apart from the Divine Comedy, Italian poetry is 
scarcely known to English readers, even to people who could read it 
if they tried; yet it is a major expression of that old motherland of 
Europe, Virgil’s ‘mater antiqua’, and a treasure of beauty and intelli- 
gence to which each age, our own included, has contributed. 
Moreover Italian literature is predominantly a verse literature: 
with few exceptions its major figures have been poets. In prose fiction 
Italy cannot rival France or England. She has a great tradition of 
argumentative writing in prose, especially in ethics and political theory. 
But poetry is her chief literary glory. In poetic drama she cannot, it is 
true, compare with either France or England: but in two other types, 
so to call them, of verse-writing (which often overlap) the Italian output 
is marvellously rich—in the expression, I mean, of purely sensuous 
beauty, visual and oral, and in the poetic presentation of moral themes 
and reflections. The musical beauty of the Italian language is a common- 
place; less appreciated is a certain clarity in the Italian imagination; an 
imagination less rich and suggestive (even in Dante) than that of the 
greatest English poets, and supremely Shakespeare, but, because of 
this, perhaps more clearly articulate, more amenable to verbal expression 
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and rational control than is usually the case with the English imagina- 
tion. And so Italian poetry has frequently shown a power of rising 
easily into the realm of ideas, of transforming the particular experience 
with reflections which seem to have a universal validity. So it is in 
Dante supremely, and in Leopardi the sceptic and Manzoni the 
Catholic. 

I could wish that Mr Kay had given us more of Manzoni; his very 
slender representation here soon a notable gap. He was not, of course, 
a prolific writer anyhow; but he brought a highly personal, a unique 
distinction to Italian verse, with his sweet ellen gravity. And he 
is very representative of that characteristic reflective and universalizing 
tendency noted above. But perhaps he is too much of a ‘stock’ figure 
for Mr Kay’s taste, which shows a bias towards the less expected 
choices. So he gives us more than twenty poems by Michelangelo— 
surely (for all the interest of their content) an excessive allowance. On 
the other hand I am delighted to see Tommaso Campanella brought 
out of his obscurity: this trouble-tried Dominican was a grand poet 
in his dry, sombre and pregnant fashion. As religious poetry I find Cam- 
panella’s verse and, in its very different way, the Pietd of the modern 
poet Ungaretti the most interesting things in this book. But in general 
this is indeed an anthology to be grateful for. It will awaken interest— 
that is the great thing. And the prose ‘cribs’ at the foot of the page, 
though not impeccably accurate, will be a real boon to beginners in 
Italian. KENELM FosTER, 0.P. 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN ENGLAND FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1950. 
By E. I. Watkin. (Home University Library: Oxford University 
Press; 7s. 6d.) 

This is the companion volume to the history of the Free Churches 
in the Home University series. It is clear that Mr Watkin has done much 
close reading during its preparation and it is tightly packed with fact. 
The standard of factual accuracy is high; the mispellings in surnames 
and titles like “Brudnell’ and “Tegnham’ are almost certainly misprints. 
If it does not come alive, that is most probably because few of 
the personalities referred to seem convincing—no one could believe in 
such purely black characters as Mr Watkin’s Bishop Stonor or his 
Bishop Milner. Mr Watkins emphasizes several factors in English 
Catholic history that have been too commonly ignored; it is a pity that 
he tends to over-emphasize them. He is surely right in stressing the 
persistent strength of a Gallican tradition within English Catholicism. 
But it is not tenable to assert that hardly any of the English Catholic 
priests in the eighteenth century accepted Papal Infallibility ‘in any 
sense’. All wall have held that the Pope was the head of an infallible 
Church. Undoubtedly he is right to emphasize that the majority of 
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the executions of Catholics during the Elizabethan period were carried 
out for political motives; it is a simplification to state that all were. 
For this is to ignore the Protestant hatred of Popery as Antichrist 
which was surely shared by Walsingham if not by Cecil. This will be 
in some ways a disappointing ut for those who, like the 
reviewer, most admire Mr Watkin’s perceptive talent and remem- 
ber the delicate sense of nuances, and of spiritual values which marked 
his essay on Richard Crashaw in The English Way. 
GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


Tue Book or Mrractes. By Zsolt Aradi. (Longmans; 18s. 6d.) 

Mr Aradi is undoubtedly a master of literary compression, a skilful 
provider of interesting religious facts in digest form. His virtuosity in 
this line has already been shown in his books on the shrines of our 
Lady and on what happens in Rome sede vacante. And now, in popular 
style and language, he discusses ‘the truly miraculous, the obsessed and 
the possessed’. The result is an absorbing book, at times as gripping 
as a ghost story. 

Since the book is on such a vast scale—‘a comprehensive survey of 
the whole panorama of the miraculous’—there are bound to be certain 
points one might dispute. The author is aware of this but the interested 
reader will be indulgent. it is a competent survey for the ordinary 
reader, not a treatise for the professional theologian, and as such it 
deserves commendation. K.M. 


Man say Automation. By L. Landon Goodman. (Penguin Books; 
3s. 6d. 

This is perhaps the most thorough of the popular accounts of 
automation that have been published recenitly. It is in some ways too 
thorough: we are Seas with unnecessary information, as, for 
example, that the punched tape used with computers is 0.004 of an 
inch thick. Amidst so much detail occasional flaws can hardly be 
avoided. Thus we are told that digital computers are completely self- 
checking, although this is true only of the largest machines such as 
Univac. And could any computer simulate aerial combat ‘so that the 
operators of the computer are presented with a complete picture of 
what would happen if the chase were actually taking place’ (p. 64)? 

But these blemishes do not detract from the book’s two great merits: 
we are allowed to examine the social aspects of automation only after 
first studying the technical matters involved; and we are then rewarded 
with a remarkably sane and balanced discussion of human problems 
which this country has yet to face. 

MiIcHAEL HosKIN 
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